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fight to the death against any invader. But, as against
Spain, there was not that eager pugnacity which a
war with France always called forth, except, perhaps,
among the sea-rovers; and even they would have
contented themselves, if it had been possible, with
the unrecognised privateering which had so long given
them the profits of war with the immunities of peace.
The rest of the nation respected their Queen for her
persevering endeavour to find a way of reconciliation
with an ancient ally, and to limit, in the meantime,
the area of hostilities. They were confident, and with
good reason, that she would surrender no important
interest, and that aggressive designs would be met,
as they had always been met, more than half-way.

The story of the great victory is too well known to
need repetition here. But some comments are necessary.
It is usual, for one reason or other, to exaggerate the
disparity of the opposing fleets, and to represent
England as only saved from impending ruin by the
extraordinary daring of her seamen, and a series of
fortunate accidents. The final destruction of the
Armada, after the pursuit was over, was certainly the
work of wind and sea. But if we fairly weigh the
available strength on each side, we shall see that the
English commanders might from the first feel, as they
did feel, a reasonable assurance of defeating the invaders.

Let us first compare the strength of the fleets :

ENGLISH.             Ships.          Tonnage.             Guns.                Mariners.

Royal           34           11850            837                 6279

Private        163           17894        not stated           9506

222           29744

SPANISH.            132           59120           3165